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MY WALK TO OFFICE 


How fulsomely is the Country praised at the 
expense of the Town! How the poets rave 
about it! How the moralists prose about it! 
How the students of natural history maunder 
about field-mice and tomtits, as though there 
were not whole rooms full of the most intelligent 
birds in our London bazaars, and the fattest rats 
in Christendom under our streets. A Morning’s 
Walk in the Country forms the heading of a 
chapter in nine out of ten of those didactic Works 
for the Young which we procure for our children 
at those admirable shops that take twopence off 
the shilling. 

Why should this ridiculous favouritism be 
permitted? Nature, forsooth? And is not human 
nature also worthy of description? A Day's Ride, 
or Life's Romance, is the title of a book by a capital 
author; and a Day’s Walk in London is a Life’s 
Romance for anybody who has eyes. I take one 
once a week to my office in the city; yes, my 
friends, I am making no mistake ; once a week, 
and not all the year round ; as surely as this is 
Chambers’s Journal. The fact is, I have really 
work to do. JI cannot leave home every morning 
directly after breakfast, and enjoy that charming 
ride on the top of an omnibus, or in the well- 
lighted Underground Railway, as most folks do 
who are what is called business-men. There is no 
snug room with the Times newspaper upon the 
table awaiting me, nor any telegraph machine at 
my elbow, by which I can summon my slaves 
from the ends of the earth as easily as I can call 
up a clerk by ringing my flat spring-bell. I know 
the sort of people who use these luxuries ; I visit 
them at times when I am in need of lunch ; and 
hey, presto! mutton-chops straightway appear 
under metal covers, with fragrant potatoes and 
Seltzer and sherry, with nobs of ice in it. I even 
know some good souls, who, having offered these 
hospitalities after an improving survey of their 
gigantic establishment, will add : ‘ And perhaps you 
will now not object to a cigar. I like to desecrate 
these temples of Mammon by tobacco-smoke, and 


am slow to take a hint that I am clogging the 
wheels of Commerce by my protracted stay. I 
know that to be all nonsense. Pray, understand me. 
Iam not angry with these folks because they are 
so rich; far from it. I shall perhaps go into business 
myself when I retire from active life. But I am not 
to be told that they are the men who do the work of 
the world. No: the true bees make their honey at 
home, and are very rarely—say, once in seven 
days—to be found in the city. Also, they do 
not start—at least in my own case—until noon. 
Up, betimes, I have been able to do a good stroke 
of work before that hour. This arrangement, 
however, deprives me of any companion in my 
eastward walk. My friends the drones have long 
ago started off for the Law Courts, the Counting- 
houses, the Exchange ; I have seen them pass the 
window as I sat over my late breakfast (earned by 
early toil), some with pipes in their mouths, and 
some with toothpicks, but every one with his 
umbrella. Bayswater, except for me, has a female 
population only from nine to six ; on Fridays, after 
twelve, there is no exception. 

I take my way down the long terrace towards 
the Park, in order to see whether that street is still 
‘up,’ as it has been for the last six weeks. Yes, it 
is. The gigantic chasm ever widens and deepens ; 
I peep through the hoarding, and behold the men 
at work in ‘the bowels of the land,’ as Shakspeare 
has it ; but he did not guess at such bowels as these, 
Enormous beams of wood, as though the solid earth 
were a trussed turkey, and thus skewered ; and from 
the beams, suspended by iron chains, great pipes 
of iron, all scarred and rusted, full of—— Ay, 
there’s the rub! Something horrid. Water, one 
hopes ; gas, one thinks ; sewage, one fears. Sup- 
pose they were to burst at this identical moment ; 
they must do it some day, and soon, one would 
imagine, by the look of them. Then, what would 
happen? Would all Westburnia be drowned, or 
go off with a bang—for there is a charcoal fire 
quite unprotected—or be asphyxiated? Why are 
these things permitted? An intelligent butcher- 
boy is peering through the same hole in the paling. 

‘What is it all about ?’ I inquire (for perhaps the 
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fortieth time, for nobody knows). ‘ What are 
they doing 

© Well, some says it’s the Underground, sir ; and 
some says it’s the Rheumatics.’ 

‘The what, boy?’ returned I severely, for I 
thought he was so mistaken (boys often are) as to 
i e me a person he could make fun of. 

The Rheumatics—the pipes as folks is blown 
through.’ 

‘Ob, the Pneumatic Telegraph! Very likely ; 
na wre indeed; good boy” But I know it is 
not that. 


The next street is almost wholly devoted to cheap 
iodical shops. How do they manage to make a 
fiving except in the week before Valentine’s Day? 
Then, I can imagine the youth of the neighbourhood, 
of both sexes, investing whole sixpences at a time ; 
but in ordinary seasons, when the entire stock in 
trade of their establishments consists of penny- 
worths, how can they live on the profits? Some of 
them, it is true, eke out their slender stores with 
cigars, such as may quite consistently lie on 
the same counter with their anti-tobacco tracts, but 
most of them stick to literature only. I hope it 
may serve them better than—ahem—it has served 
some folks. 


of teas, but Am I aware where I am going to? 
Copious wood-cuts of a most uncheerful description 
accompany inquiry, and am 
going wrong. At first, I imagined that this respect- 
able tradesman dealt in some Patent Fire Annihi- 
lator, and his pictures represented the results that 
would ensue if one didn’t buy it. But no; this 
oilman seeks to awaken my spiritual energies at 
the same time that he ministers to my bodily needs ; 
each heap of sugar is ticketed—exactly as gardeners 
erect their little banners over buried seeds—not 
only with its price per pound, but with a quotation 
from Holy Writ ; his cocoa-nibs are furnished with a 
statement that they are ‘down again,’ and also by a 


verse from Revelations; and many a direful text | threate: 


around he strews to lure the pious Credulous to 
buy. ‘In the name of the Prophet—Figs,’ is a 
quotation that occurs to me as I pass by; and I 
cannot but wonder whether this gentleman, who is 
all for Faith himself, gives ‘ Trust’ or no. 

But I am now arrived in a district where there 
are no miserable sinners, and everybody has a thou- 
sand a year—everybody at least with one exception 
—a poor cobbler, who lives not in a house, but a stall, 
let into the wall of some rich man’s dwelling, and 
reminding one with a flash of the Arabian Nights. 
He has no room for an apprentice in that indenture, 
and indeed scarce for himself: winter and 
summer, there he sits, fireless, windowless, with 
his shutter thrown back, as though he were a gratu- 
itous exhibition, and working (far harder, I suspect, 


than the grocer) for other people’s soles. 
The crowd thickens, for I am in a thorough- 
fare, and I begin to meet familiar Country 


folks always are apt to be astonished when they 
encounter the same person two or three times during 
their perambulation of London streets; whereas 

ing is more certain than that I shall see at least a 
score of people in my walk to-day whom I have meta 
dozen times before. Here is a silver-haired gentle- 


man, with his little girl hand-in-hand with him, 
that has aroused my pity for years of London life, 
He is not poor, he is not ill, and he evidently 
enjoys the love of his pretty child ; but, alas! how 

ight he stares before him, so that you scarcely 
need to read the little silver plate upon his hat 
with ‘Blind’ upon it. How souiling! is that simple 
word! Talk of Romance—I doubt if anywhere, 
by mere or purling stream, or in the forest glades, 
a sight can meet the gaze so sad and sweet. She 
talks to papa in a low pat tone, and looks up in 
his unconscious eyes when he replies, as thon he 
could be gladdened by her beauty. 

is a merry one, although he is a ; he 
has pany mag trusts to an Christian folk he 
happens to meet to see him safe over the crossings, 
It is very pleasant to see him thus convoyed, almost 
always by kind ladies (bless them!), who from 
him with an encouraging nod (as though he could 
see it, poor fellow), not seldom dropping some small 
coin into his hand, and go on their way with hearts 
the lighter for it. As for him, he is one smile. 
Upon his breast he wears this printed statement : 
‘ Blind my birth, I have seen better days ;’ so 
that, without hearing the roll of his rich brogue, 

ou may know at once that he is an Irishman. In 

ham Place there is also a poor blind lady, who 

is as sure to be there as the Extinguisher Chureh, 

eee the sunshine, no matter what the season, 

and with her little dog in her lap, to tell her when 
the rich folks are going to be charitable. 

Of all the crossings at the West End, there used 
to be none so ee not only to the blind, but 
to the most wide-awake of the community, as those 
at Oxford Circus; but, happily, some havens of 
refuge, spaces protected by iron posts, have now 
been erected in the centre. Still, that is the place 
for a figure-painter like Mr Frith to take his stand, 
and draw society—out of its buckram. The fine 
lady loses all her airs when placed between an 
impetuous Hansom and a Citizen "bus ; nay, more, 
does not care a sou what becomes of her poodle. 
The stout — of quick temper is seen, on 
the other hand, amid the tossing heads of the 
horses, gesticulati with his umbrella, and 
ning, upon the very brink of eternity, to 
write a letter to the Times. Parties from the 
country (consisting, generally, of two maiden 
aunts and a little boy) wait for the vehicles to 
go by until what they consider a favourable op- 
portunity occurs; they then take hands and 
run—the boy in the middle—but in the central 
spot of peril are delayed by the mild Hindu who 
sweeps the crossing demanding largesse. The 
maiden aunts demur, and the ale is fatal; they 
are ‘headed back’ by a wicked brougham going at 
a tremendous pace ; then by a male phaeton, which’ 
ought to be ashamed of itself; then by more 
broughams: at the same time, they are cut off 
from retreat by an endless chain of coal-wagons ; 
they crowd together like rats in the presence of a 
ferret, and implore the protection of the police. 
The moment is supreme. Then the mild Hindu 
(who himself bears a charmed life) conducts them 
to the midway posts, and begins to barter for their 
ransom. Without him, he assures them, they can 
never reach the pavement alive. Master Tommy, 
in contempt of this statement, dashes between two 
fiery Hansoms, emerges without his hat, but in 
personal safety, and executes a dance of triumph 
upon the opposite shore. But there is no dash 
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about his aunts; they succumb, they pay the 
money, and are led one at a time, more dead 
than alive. The Timid, the Irresolute—almost 
sure to be run over—the Foolhardy, the Prudent 
—all the varied characters of mankind—are ‘on 
view’ at this crossing, and afford the student of 
human nature most interesting materials. 

Between the Oxford Circus and the Princess’s 
Theatre I am almost certain to meet my Hebrew 
Pedestrians, a gentleman and lady, who, I am 

ed, are in training for some tremendous 
walking-match which shall one day cause the 
name of Barclay to fade. Their hair is black as 
the raven’s wing; their faces are rosy red; and 
et they remind me of a couple of swans, so 
aveliy and with such a do they breast the 
human tide, and 7 it, way and that, as 
they press upon their way. Their eyes are beady 
bright, and their looks cheerful to a remark- 
able degree; they also illustrate the dictum of 
Mr Banting, that all the exercise in the world 
will not reduce the proportions of those who are 
inclined to corpulence. That they have money 
on the coming event, I have not the shadow of a 
doubt, nor that they have a happy confidence that 
they will win it. 

en is that lying Clock over the theatre! It 
has never been right since 1848, upon which year 
of revolutions its wicked works made their last 
circuit. Habitual Londoners are well acquainted 
with its falsehood, but why is it thus itted to 
mislead the casual passenger? A public clock is a 

at good if, like Mr Bennett’s, it can be relied on ; 
if it ‘ goes, let it stop where it is, by all means ; but 
if it stops—do I make myself intelligible ?—then let 
it be removed. This time-piece is ashamed of itself, 
according to the old riddle, since it still keeps its 
hands before its face, and Never too Late to Mend is 
advertised in enormous characters over the play- 
house beneath it : if the play is ‘ for all time,’ as its 
admirers aver, then surely the proverb may have 
its effect upon the clock ; but it certainly has not 
had any ‘ for an + 7 

‘Ha, ha!’ I sniff the delightful smell of brewing, 
and here is the knot of people, crowded, as us 
about the brewery gates. One hears of London 
folks having so much to do, but there is no popu- 
lation whose steps are so easily delayed by the 
least excitement : a fallen cab-horse, an inebriated 
female, or a dog Toby sitting by the proscenium of 
Mr Punch’s theatre, will always attract their hun- 
dreds by scores at a time ; and at least a dozen people 
are staring all day (weather permitting) at 
this brewery Raven. ere’s not a bird in all the 
country who sees so much of life as he, or is more 
thoroughly blasé with it. He that ever- 
renewing crescent of spectators with the greatest 
nonchalance, and in his easiest attitude—head aside, 
and standing upon one leg. Every now and then, 
he flirts his glossy wings, and almost tumbles off 
his beer-barrel with ecstatic laughter at their stupid 
curiosity ; then remembers his dignity, and rolling 
the whites of his eyes, like a Jamaica negro upon 
his solemn oath before the Commission, 
the hour of the day. 

Mudie’s! Ah! an excellent institution, doubtless ; 
but I wonder whether the time will ever come 
when circulating libraries will guarantee to give 
us the book we want over the counter, and not a 
book we don’t want in its place ; where the words 
‘Not in, will be eabentl. and the phrase, ‘It 
shall be reserved for you, will have no meaning. 


243 
How much ought our annual subscriptions to be 
raised in order to secure that desideratum? Double? 
Treble? Well, I would give treble cheerfully, if it 
would insure my 8 returning with the 
een novel for which I a and not with 

e doubtless improving history missionary 
enterprise, for whith I did not send. I do not say 
that Mudte’s is worse than other libraries ; but it is 
by far the greatest library, and so becomes the 
greatest Sinner. Were little boys in service origin- 
ally called pages ?—no, that’s nonsense, and beats the 
commentators upon Greek Tragedy—but what a 
lot of pages there are here all bound for books! 
What a diversity of tastes, extending from Mill on 
Liberty to The Mill on the Floss (nay, even to the 
Millennium itself), do they represent in their 
respective employers! What a crowd of carriages 
is here, each waiting for the iron-bound ‘ book-box !’ 
And see, what blue does this 

pered menial bear forth to that angel sitting 
in her chariot? O Heavens, it is mine! 

‘Have you got those poems, John?’ asks she 
with eager eyes. 

‘Yes, miss; we’ve got ’em at last. They says 
they ’re very sorry, but there has been such an 
uncommon run upon that gent’s’—— 

‘Home!’ cries the impatient fair one, cutting 
short his too familiar speech—‘ Home, home, the 
nearest way !’ 

She has a happy afternoon before her, and she 
has made me happy too. How bright the sun 
shines; how everything speaks of Light, and Love, 
and Life—no, not everything. 


‘ Patent Metallic Air-tight Coffin Company!” 


To this complexion must even the cheek of genius 
—the overweening confidence of the poet—come at 
last! How curious are these crystal habitations of 
the -Dead (albeit the little knot of spectators are 
clearly disappointed that they have no tenants), 
with their couches of quilted white satin, and the 
sliding roof to shut them off for ever from the 
world without. Is it intended, I wonder, that folks 
should be buried after being thus housed? And, 
if not, where are they to be put? I can fancy a 
confirmed widower—a man who is always m 
in—keeping in this way layers of de 
wives in his Bluebeard’s chamber, and solacing his 
troubled conscience with the reflection that 
who live in such glass houses can never throw stones. 
Forgive the passing sneer; I gladly leave to the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway the un- 
enviable task of exposing the secrets of domestic 
life. Behold, how on every hand (I have reached 
Holborn Hill) totter the walls of desolated 
homes, in order that the road of the Iron Horse 
may be made smooth before him! Whither have 
the Lares and Penates fled, that once inhabited 
these gaping shells? The dining-rooms where 
domestic feast-days were kept so jovially, and the 
nuptial chambers, and the nurseries once so musical 
with little feet, are emptied of all their charms. 
The very drinking fountain, which in summer is 
the pleasantest feature of our city streets, has only 
been spared by a few short yards; the legend 
on its forehead I cannot quite decipher, but it 
reminds me of one in ‘the gray Metropolis of the 
North’—a fountain that had a tro to it for 
cattle—which sets forth this fact: ‘Water was not 
meant for man alone.” Surely a curious state- 
ment for philanthropists to to a le who 
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the primitive element. I am aroused from philo- 
sophie reflection upon the inconsistency of human 
nature by something brushing my hair and three- 
fourths of my new teoat: this is the carcass 
of a woolless sheep borne upon a man’s shoulder, 
and p ing about a score of its fellows, which 
follow their deceased comrade as ae 
they did in life. Newgate Street is never q 
except on Sundays, from this terrible Rinderpest. 
It prevents me now from moralising upon that 
frowning jail, wherein so many wretched fellow- 
creatures doomed to death have passed their last 
night, hopeless of mercy—perchance in either 
world. How many shuddering ears have heard 
from yonder clock that their last quarter of an 
hour of life has begun to pass away, and then 
their death-knell from that gray church tower! 
! 


alas ! 

Opposite the butchers dwell the Blue-coat Boys, 
and a very touching sight it is to watch the folks 
who tarry to see them at their games ; not that the 

r lads have a very attractive playground, or 
with their tucked-up gowns present an oo 
otherwise than ludicrous and awkward, but they 
are young and merry, and being so, afford a sort 
of poem to many a passer-by. The errand-boy 
but rarely lingers here, nor any of the ordinary 
elements of a street crowd ; but old men stop and 
gaze through the iron bars, as though they were 
reading their own Past, and decent matrons, who 
perhaps have lost such sons, delay a moment, and 
pass on with softened looks. 

But here is Ivy Lane, giving meet access to my 
There I sit 
and work—my Walk to Office ended—while on 
one side lie, within Newgate walls, the nameless 
and unconsecrated Dead, who have done their 
worst to shame us, and on the other, in the cathe- 
dral vault, the two great Captains of our land, with 
ever-burning lights about their tombs. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
BEAU BRUMMEL. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL. 


As few of those who were either contemporaries 
of the Beau, or who knew him intimately, are now 
alive, while his name and peculiarities are still 
fresh in the mind of the public, a favourable 
reception may be expected for any well-authenti- 
cated anecdotes respecting him, coming from one 
who lived for several years on terms of intimacy 
with him,-and who has hitherto not given them 
publicity. 

My anecdotes assume no character of importance ; 
they are merely characteristic of a very peculiar 
than, who was rather droll than witty, but always 
amusing, prompt, and happy in reply, and un- 
sparing in severity when attacked. The Beau 
had a small gray scrutinising eye, which in- 
stantly surveyed and summed up all the pecu- 
liarities of features, dress, and manners of those 
who approached him, so that the weak point 
was instantly hit, of any who accidentally 
or incautiously transgressed, or who had the 
temerity to attack him. A trifling instance will 
illustrate this personal peculiarity. On one 
occasion, he was In conversation with one or two 


persons on the Place de Calais, when a gentleman, 
on joining the group, unintentionally struck the 
Beau’s favourite little white terrier with his foot. 
It so happened that the new-comer had very large 
feet and awkwardly made boots. Brummel, im- 
mediately stooping down, and scarcely noticing the 
offender, but looking most contemptuously at his 
boots, patted the little dog on the back, ejaculating 
at the same time : ‘ Poor little thing ; you have not 
been used to be trod upon by such boots as these,’ 
After having discharged this bolt, he turned round 
on his heel, and walked off, continuing his caressing 
language to the little animal, who was with him so 
great a favourite, that no greater affront could be 
offered the Beau than that which involved any 
slight, either accidental or otherwise, towards her. 
She was a handsome little terrier, milk-white, 
but rather fat from being overfed, so that even at 
the slow pace at which the Beau walked round the 
ramparts of Calais, for exercise, before his daily 
repast at seven, the poor little thing could with 
difficulty keep up with him. 

But notwithstanding all the Beau’s care of his 
little favourite, poor Vic finally encountered the 
fate of all pets of this class. Brummel, calling 
on a friend, earnestly solicited his company at 
dinner, at the Hétel Bourbon, stating as his reason, 
that poor Vic was so alarmingly ill that he could 
not remain in the house, but that he had left her 
in the care of Frangois (his valet) and Doctor Jon- 
ville, so that everything that could be done for 
her would be done. After taking his usual walk, 
he repaired to the Bourbon, and dined with his 
friend ; the repast was scarcely over, when Frangois 
entered with a very melancholy and funereal sort 
of visage, and pronounced in a slow and solemn 
tone: ‘Monsieur, c’est font fini ;’ upon which 
Brummel rose from his chair, and repaired to the 
window, and wept for several minutes like a child. 

This is the man who has been represented as 
being totally devoid of feeling, merely because on 
Many occasions, on the great stage of life, when 
fortune smiled upon him, he acted his part con- 
formably to the character which he had assumed, 
rather than agreeably to the one which nature had 
given him. He could neither have said ngr have 
done the numerous ‘ good things’ which are attri- 
buted to him, if he had been influenced by his 
feelings : his object was to produce effect; he had 
a particular character to support, and in this 
respect he eminently succeeded, for he attained 
a position in life, and kept it for a number of 
years, which is rarely reached by persons of his 
rank; it is certain that, in the zenith of his 
prosperity, noblemen of distinction not only sought 
his acquaintance, but were actually gratified by 
walking arm and arm with him up and down 
St James’s Street. It is also well known that he 
was intimate with the Prince Regent, dined fre- 
quently with him both at Carlton House in London, 
and at the Pavilion at Brighton. The cause of 
the rupture with the Prince is generally supposed 
to have been his having taken the liberty to 
request his Royal Highness, after dinner at Carlton 
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House, to ring the bell for wine, when the Prince, 
complying with the first request, ordered his car- 
riage, and never spoke to him afterwards. On this 
point, I questioned the Beau, and he assured me 
the statement was totally devoid of foundation in 
truth. ‘From your knowledge of me, said he, 
‘can you possibly suppose that I, who knew the 
Regent’s susceptibility as well as, if not better, 
than any man breathing, could have been guilty 
of so gross a want of tact? No; it is not true. 
I knew the Regent too well to have been guilty 
of so gross a folly.’ 

I could never ascertain from him what was the 
real cause of the separation; there are, however, 
several reasons current; one which I heard from 
pretty good authority is, that the Beau wrote some 
verses about the Prince and Mrs Fitzherbert, in 
which he styled the Prince Big Ben, and the lady 
Benbina; these lines were, moreover, somewhat 
sarcastic, and being shewn to the Prince by some 
enemy of Brummel’s, produced that feeling on the 
part of the Prince which led to the rupture. 

There were many circumstances which arose dur- 
ing the several years in which a friendly intercourse 
existed between the Beau and myself, which led me 
to infer he was not so deficient in good feeling as is 
generally supposed to have been the case. I cite 
one instance among many, leaving the estimate of 
its worth to the decision of the impartial. Some 
few years after his arrival in Calais, Brummel con- 
tracted a liaison with a young French girl, who 
shortly became the victim of a pulmonary com- 
plaint, which ultimately destroyed her. She was 
long ill. During the whole period of her illness, the 
Beau not only supplied her with all the necessaries 
of life, but used constantly to send the half of his 
dinner to her. If he had kept a regular cuisine in 
his establishment, and been in affluent circum- 
stances, there would have been nothing worthy of 
remark in this act; but as the Beau’s means were 
very limited at this time, and his daily dinner was 
sent to him from Dessein’s at five francs per 
diem, just sufficient for one appetite, the aban- 
donment of the half of it may, I suggest, be 
fairly considered one of those sacrifices, although 
triflmg in appearance, which entitles the person 
who makes it to some credit for good and kindly 
feeling. During the first few years of the Beau’s 
residence at Calais, he was comparatively well off, 
a noble duke having allowed him two hundred 
pounds a year as long as he lived; on one occa- 
sion he received one thousand pounds through 
the house of Messrs Moreon, from some unknown 
friend ; and on another he gained a prize in the 
French lottery to the amount of about, as far as I can 
recollect, three thousand francs, which at the time 
was very acceptable, and caused him considerable 
satisfaction. He told me, on the occasion of this good- 
fortune, he had just finished his toilet preparatory 
to taking his daily walk, when Frangois entered 
the room, announcing: ‘Monsieur a gagné une 
terne ;’ which communication was agreeably con- 
firmed by the almost immediate presence of one 
of the functionaries from the lottery-office with 


a wheel-barrow containing several sacks of five-franc 
pieces. This, I believe, was the only success of 
this description the Beau ever had, although he 
was in the habit of risking weekly a five-franc 
piece in some one of the lotteries then in existence. 

Previous to Brummel’s leaving Calais for Caen, to 
take possession of his consulship, his circumstances 
were by no means flourishing; he had long lost 
the annuity of two hundred pounds, in consequence 
of the death. of the noble donor of it, and I believe 
he had brought very little with him on leaving 
England in 1816. He told me he once won in one 
year the large sum of forty thousand pounds by 
play at Wattier’s and at Newmarket; all of which 
disappeared as rapidly as it had been acquired ; in 
fact, at the stakes he was in the habit of playing, 
an income of forty thousand pounds was required 
rather than that simple sum. To a sixpence with 
a hole in it, which he picked up one morning 
in 1813 in the streets on leaving Wattier’s, he 
attributed the commencement and continuance of 
his good-fortune ; and to the subsequent loss of 
this little coin, all his subsequent misfortunes. 
This coin he kept in his waistcoat pocket, and as 
long as he retained possession of it, fortune smiled ; 
but on the very day this precious talisman was 
found wanting, his bad-luck set in, and with such 
continuous and unremitting rigour, that he soon 
found himself totally without funds. He told me 
he advertised in several papers with a view of 
recovering his talisman, and offered five pounds 
reward, but without success. Mr Raikes, in hid 
Diary, states that the Beau merely picked up a 
i sixpence, and bored a hole in it hi ; but 

always understood from the Beau that the 
coin he found had a hole in it already made ; 
and in virtue of this circumstance, he considered it 
lucky. From this slight anecdote, it may be inferred 
that the Beau was superstitious, and from what I 
saw of him, I should say he was very much so. 

He mentioned to me that the play at Wattier’s in 
those days was so high that he once witnessed the 
Honourable Mr W—— go double or quits for 
thirty-two thousand pounds; which he lost. No 
pack of cards was ever played with twice, and when 
a hand was over, the cards were thrown on the 
floor; consequently, when play ceased in the 
morning, the players, to use the Beau’s own expres- 
sion, were nearly knee-deep in cards. Wattier’s 
was in Piccadilly, at the corner of Bolton Street. 
The club took its name from Wattier, who was a 
chef de cuisine of the first order. Although the 
Beau played at-whist, and played a good rubber, 
he did not generally play high at that 
(although he is sup to have once won a 
large stake at White’s at one sitting), his gam- 
bling having been mostly at Wattier’s at the 
= of macao, and at Newmarket. At Calais, 

occasionally played at whist in private houses at 
moderate stakes, and seemed to enjoy the e. 
During the first few years of his residence in i 
he associated with scarcely any of either the English 
or French families ; but during several years prior 
to his departure to his consulate at Caen, he asso- 
ciated with one or two English residents, and joined 
in conversation generally with the groups of loungers 
on the Place, before repairing to the ramparts for 
his daily walk. 

He was fond of good living, in every sense of 
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the word—in truth, I never met with a man 
who better appreciated, or did more justice to 
the good things of this life. Champagne and 
Bordeaux were his two favourite wines. When 
he dined alone, one bottle of Bordeaux, not 
of the premier cri, was his allowance. When I 
dined with him téte-d-téte, which was often the case, 
we generally commenced with either a bottle of 
Sauterne, Chateau Grillie, or Champagne at dinner, 
and concluded with one or two bottles of Mouton, 
of which wine he possessed a quantity of excellent 

ality ; some café noir, and a petit verre of O.D.V. 
finished the repast. When he dined out, he never 
objected to any amount of first-rate Bordeaux after 
dinner, although I never saw him more than in 
high spirits ; and when under the we influ- 
ences of good cheer and first-rate liquid, he was 
always most ble and entertaining, relating 
numerous anecdotes of persons whom he had met 
in former days. I once asked him whether he ever 
drank port wine in his life: ‘ Not from choice,’ was 
his reply; ‘but sometimes, when I was staying at 
i; Castle, or at some other great house in the 
country, when the cheese was introduced, some 
jolly red-nosed m would say : “Would a glass of 
port be ble, Mr Brummel, after your cheese ?” 
when, course, to please the old boy, I was 
— to drink one.’ I met him on the day after 
his having dined with a French friend at Calais, 
when he expressed his extreme disgust at a circum- 
stance which had occurred during the repast in 
to of beef, which in all 

ility specially prepared @ l Anglaise 

the French host, with a view of pleasing his 
lish guest ; of this the — = twice, 
—— the host, thinking he made a good 
hit, risked the question : ‘Comment trouvez-vous 
ce beuf, Monsieur Brummel?’ ‘Monsieur,’ replied 
the Beau, ‘c’est excellent.’ When the host responded : 

‘Mais cependant c’était de la vache” ‘ dis- 
gusting brute!’ ejaculated the Beau ; ‘just as if he 
could not have kept that to himself. The idea 
nearly made me sick 

On another occasion, after having dined with 
some English friends at the Hétel Rignolle, who 
were on thei to Paris, he expressed great 
satisfaction at the excellence of the repast, the 
wines, &, and seemed much gratified at the 
manner in which he had been entertained. But 
there was one circumstance which appeared to have 
interfered with his comfort, as, on concluding his 
account of the repast and of the company, he 
remarked that the young ladies who were present, 
although v a and very charming 

—. had shewn no consideration at all for poor 

ittle Vic, as —; had actually eaten all the wings 
of the chickens, leaving nothing beyond the legs for 
little Vic’s dinner, ‘so that although I really 

well, little Vic was nearly famished: 

_ When in England, the Beau d some of his 
time in Leicestershire during’ the hunting season, 
and occasionally went out with the fox-hounds, 
being mounted by a friend, of whom he was the 
= He told me that, on one occasion on which 

was out, Colonel Joliffe (who, it is well known, 
used to wear a hat of peculiar shape, with a 
_ brim of very dimensions) and Lord 

ey were amongst the number of sportsm 

and on their arriving at a brook which none of the 
field seemed disposed to take, but rather to look 
out for some shallow part which they might ford, 
Lord Alvanley muttered : ‘Perhaps Colonel Joliffe 


will oblige us with the loan of his hat, and punt us 
all over.’ At this time, the Beau and Lord Alvanley 
were both guests at Belvoir Castle. Lord Foley was 
also a guest, and it appeared that his legs were of 
such a slender description that they had become 
subject of notice, and it so happened on the occasion 
to which I refer that Lord Alvanley sat next to him 
at dinner. A fork accidentally fell from the table 
between them, upon which Lord Alvanley ex- 
claimed: ‘God bless me!’ in a tone of great 
alarm; upon which all the guests, who were 
alarmed by his manner, thinking something serious 
really instantly and anxiously in- 
quired what had happened, when Lord Alvanley 
responded : ‘Oh, I was really apprehensive some 

t misfortune might have occurred, as a fork 
just dropped from the table close to Lord Foley, 
and I feared it might have broken his leg.’ 

The Beau left Calais for his consulship at Caen 
in the year 1830, and I received my first letter 
from him in February 1831, and as this epistle is 
very characteristic of his peculiar manner of view- 
ing and describing whatever he witnessed, an 
moreover, gives a short account of the English an 
French residents at Caen, I submit it to the notice 
of my readers. It — that he was yo | 
well received by both the English and Frenc 
families ; indeed, his society was much sought and 
courted, and it is extremely to be regretted that so 
favourable and auspicious a beginning should have 
been the forerunner of so melancholy and deplor- 
able a close, in a great measure due to his own 
imprudence ; as it is certain the consulship and its 

rotection would not have been taken from him so 
ong as he lived, had he not unwisely written to 
the Foreign Office stating that it was a nullity, as 
he really had no duties to perform. His idea was, 
that his disinterested conduct in supplying the 
government with this information would have been 
rewarded by a superior position. This is an 
additional instance to the many which experience 
supplies, that very clever men sometimes are 
guilty of great oversights, and outwit themselves. 

e unfortunate Beau lost his consulship, and 
received neither thanks nor consideration for his 
disinterested communication. Unfortunately, at 
the time of the Beau’s letter to the Foreign Office, 
there was a clamour for retrenchment ; the govern- 
ment therefore had no alternative but to abolish 
a consulship which had been represented to be 
entirely useless. 

On the loss of the consulship at the end of the 
year, the Beau’s Calais creditors availed themselves 
of their advantage ; the consequence of which was 
arrest and imprisonment. But as this sad portion 
of the Beau’s life has been fully and truthfully 
related by a writer of his life, I refrain from going 
further into the subject. The following letter from 
him is dated Caen, Feb 20, 1831; it was 
addressed to me at Montrenil, where I was then 


resi : 
ding Caz, February 20, 1831. 

My pgar —— Old J—— (though I believe he is 
younger than myself) tells me, when he dined with 
= within your wretched antiquated ramparts in 
i progress to Paris, you were blowing up about 
my having neglected to ‘vous faire savoir de mes 
nouvelles, according to my promises. You must 
have known me ciently to be aware I am not 
the most regular person in the world in attending 
to promises, but malgré my inveterate disinclina- 
tion to sit down, or rather turn round in my chair, 
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to scribble when I have nothing to = can 
assure you I have frequently threatened you 
and myself with the mutual penalty of inditing 
you some half-a-dozen empty sentences merely to 
represent my existence in this life of troubles, as 
Mr Mawworm and his prototype, Mr Percival, 
would express themselves. 

Here I am, leading as opposite a life as possible 
to that which I {ed uring many peaceable 
sequestered years during my locality at Calais. 
You must know, in the first place, I am v 
popular here, and that Iam much recherche, bo 
with the Gothic Norman noblesse who are out, and 
daily invoke the heavens for the restoration of 
that little ‘enfant trouvé, Dieu-donné Henri V., 
and with the modern functionaries of the place, 
with more liberal principles, but of more base 

i At the hour of eight every evening, I 
ve the entrée to about seven of the principal 
Dons (who have all really magnificent hétels), of 
whichever it may be the night, and I sit down to 
franc long whist with all the old marquises, 
countesses, and baronesses, who smell more of 
caraway and diachylon than of Eau de Portugal, 
and I generally make a good or heavy evening to 
the amount of ten francs. 

With the new people like the ‘et, mare, &c., 
I eat well, and in spite of that, which of course 
you will think the preferable attraction, as it con- 
cerns the satisfactory lining of my inside, I find 
this society the most ~ le. At the Ridoute, a 
weekly mélange of classes, there is always 
smart écarté; that is, for the provinces, to five 
hundred or six hundred francs a side. The women 
en sociétié are rarely good-looking, but those one 
meets with by chance in the streets of the grisette 
class are beautiful ; and if I did not suspect —— 
would see my letter, I would tell you more about 
them. The town, taking it ensemble, is what a 
vulgar traveller would superb ; nothing can be 
= to its public institutions, such as its 
co , hospital, mairie, courts of justice, &c. ; and 
the public walks about it are better than any I 
ble English 

ere are, among many very respectable 

residents, two of the names 
of ——, each of them with ample annual means, 
large houses with gardens, and what is better, 
admirable artistes @ la cwisine. Gentlemen they are, 
in every common acceptation of the term, and so 
very amiable, that I cannot please them more than 
by sending in the morning to say I will dine with 

em ; but then they have that —_ English pro- 
pensity of ae till late, so that I have already 
sacrificed a hat and a shoe on returning home from 
my visits to their houses. 

My return to Calais is, from what I hear, sur les 
cartes—in an official capacity, I mean: name it not 
in Gath. They are endeavouring to remove M—— 
C—. When you return — > I understand 

will again meet with the old lingering set, 
rit that good-hearted fellow Longdon at the 
head, to whom I beg you will most kindly 
remember me, for he is the only one amongst 
them of any merit, pray write me word as to all 
that is going on there. Be civil to M—— C—, 
and get all you can out of him respecting any 
meditated change in his consular situation. Be 
kind also to ——, when op rtunity may present 
itself. She is a very amiable person after all, and 
deserves better than to be placed by Providence 
under such a disgusting set of vulgar Hottentots. 


Remember me to F——, and assure her that I 
am always 


P.S.—Now, don’t play with those wretches at 
Calais. Think of the end of my dear old friend 
Horace Beckford ! 


MIRK ABBEY. 
CHAPTER XXX.—COVETON. 


Coveton—well known to ancient couples who 
took their first honeymoons half a century 
is one of those old-fashioned sea-side a 
that resolutely refuse to be ‘improved the 
denizens of which affect to speak of Brighton as 
Brighthelmstone, and to treat it as a rival upon 
equal terms. It has two very pretty inns, but 
there is so little competition between them, that 
there is a shrewd suspicion that they are under 
the same management ; a few more houses have 
been built, it is true, within the last half century, 
but they are all constructed upon that same prin- 
ciple of fancy architecture, adopted at Coveton 
from the first, and which perhaps I may term 
the Lowther Arcadian. At least I am sure that 
the models of all its dwelling-houses are to be 
found in that respectable metropolitan emporium : 
weather indicators, built for the accommodation of 
an unencumbered couple ; churches for the dress- 
ing-table, in the front elevation of which you hang 
your watch before retiring to rest ; villa residences, 
down whose chimneys you drop halfpence (or half- 
crowns, if you are so minded), for the encourage- 
ment of missionary enterprise; and gritty erec- 
tions for all sorts of ingenious purposes, but which 
to the Uninstructed suggest only the means of 
lighting a cigar-match. You have no idea, unless 
you have been to Coveton, how odd is the effect 
of a real village to the construction of which these 
Lowther Arcadian prin have been applied ; 
where the doctors, father and son, live in a 
Weather Indicator (only, of course, about five 
hundred times as big), and the former k in 
doors when it is wet, and the son goes out in all 
weathers ; where a genuine — lives in a 
ified money-box, and you look up involun- 
ily at the upper windows, in the expectation of 
seeing Help the Heathen running in a neat scroll 
between the first and second floors; and where the 
gritty church has a real clock in the very place 
where the hole was left in the model. The whole 
lace looks, in short, as though some clever child 
built it out of a box of fancy bricks, after the 
pattern of what he had seen on nursery mantel- 
pieces, or suspended from Christmas-trees. 

Not only is the place old-fashioned in itself, 
and resolute to resist innovation, but the modern 
conveniences, which some enthusiasts have endea- 
voured to import thither, have suffered by the 
unnatural coalition. A branch railway, for instance, 
has been attached to this Sleepy Hollow from a 
great trunk-line ; but the only result is that the 
railway has become demoralised, and ceased to | 

tform its functions. It goes no faster than the 
our-horse coach, which still continues to run 
between Coveton and the nearest provincial town ; 
it is very uncertain in its times of arrival and 
d , and prone to delay, for with old-fashioned 

try, its trains never fail to stop to pick up a 

y, if she does but wave her parasol, no matter 

whether there is a statigg on the spot or not. As 
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to the supply of luxuries, or even necessaries, the 
railway has on a total failure, and there is re 
the same difficulty in obtaining a sufliciency of food 
in Coveton as in the good old times—immortalised 
in a wood-cut at the top of the bills of the Royal 
Marine Hotel—when his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent arrived there in a carriage-and-four 
with outriders, and left a famine in the flattered 
hamlet behind him, after a residence of forty-eight 
hours. The most artful London bargainer who 
should take lodgings in Coveton, and attempt to 
do her own housekeeping, would infallibly fail to 
rocure sustenance for herself and family. Nobody 
Put a native can be certain, for instance, of secur- 
ing a joint of meat. You have literally to ‘get up 
early, if your ambition extends to anything of 
that kind. By 9 o'clock a.M. the butcher's 
shop—the facsimile of those which are sold 
in the Lowther Arcade for children to play at 
‘ going to market’ with—has disposed of its single 
sheep, which lies dismembered and ticketed with 
the names of its several purchasers, thus: Miss 
Robinson’s leg ; Mrs Captain Cooper's shoulder ; the 
Rev. Jones’ kidneys; and so on. No sheep will be 
killed again till Saturday next. Beef is only to be 
looked for once a fortnight. Veal is an accident 
not to be counted upon at all. Game—you might 
ay as well ask for Bird’s-nest soup; and all the 
that is ever caught at arn spe as direct 
as the poor shambling dawdling railway can take 
it to the great metropolis. 

If you stay at either of the hotels, you will 
not indeed starved, because one half of the 
above-mentioned sheep is always divided be- 
tween those two establishments; but you will 
not find any more variety. They are principally 
patronised by newly-married couples, who are 
too intoxicated with happiness to be very particu- 
lar about their There are secluded 
arbours dotted about the pretty gardens expressly 
for the accommodation of this class of the com- 
munity ; and when a new arrival does not walk 
about the place with its arm round = waist c- 
speaking of course of that mysterious duality whi 
makes one out~wof two people), it walks about, hand 
in hand, like grown-up children. Nobody minds, 
in this little vi , where honey-mooning is the 
normal state of visitors, and discreet behaviour the 


. exception. Coveton itself, though on a small scale, | madi 


is lovely, and naturally attracts these unsophisti- 
cated couples as to another Eden ; there are a hun- 
dred winding walks—with rather abrupt turnings, 
however, which I have heard objected to as bring- 
ing folks face to face un y upon other folks 
who are already in that position—and seats pro- 
vided at the local expense, co ing most 
exquisite views of the sea at all times, of the 
moon when there happens to be one; and I do 
* not doubt that as pleasant hours have been spent 
at Coveton as at any other place of its age and size 
within the four seas. I do not, however, recom- 
mend any middle-aged person, who has lost his 
taste for the mere vanities of life, and is particular 
about having cucumber with his salmon, to put up 
at either the Royal Marine Hotel at Coveton, or 
.. the other. They are both perfectly clean, it is 
true, but cleanliness is not ev ing, or else we 
should all go to prison, or endeavour to obtain 
situations from the Trinity House as supernume- 
raries in Light-houses. It is not pleasant to have 
one’s bed and board in one (the mattresses of the 
R. H. M. indeed, I thing, are of, cast iron); and 


when one does bring a bit of fish with one from 
town, one does not like it to be boiled in saltpetre, 
through a misunderstanding connected with cool- 
ing one’s champagne with the best substitute for 
ice. 

However, Mr Ralph Derrick, who patronised 
this particular establishment, found, for his part, 
nothing to complain of, except that its half-pints 
of brandy were exceptionally small ; he therefore 
ordered a second after his dinner, and inquired of 
the waiter who brought it where Jacob Forest 
lived, and which was the nearest way of getting to 
his cottage. 

‘Jacob Forest, sir ; ye sir. You don’t mean 
William Forest, perhaps, sir?’ answered the 
waiter, gently whisking his napkin like a horse’s 
tail, and with an air of patronage in his tone, as 
though he would say: ‘I am very well aware 
you have made a mistake, so I do not hesitate to 
own it, 

‘No, I don’t mean William Forest, nor yet 
Nebuchadneser Forest, nor Beelzebub Forest, if 
those names happen to run in the family, rejoined 
Derrick impatiently. ‘I mean simply Jacob 
Forest.’ 

‘ pardon, sir, I’m sure, sir. But such an 

exceedingly old person, and so seldom inquired 
after ; whereas, you see, William, he’s a boat or 
two to let ; and if you are anything in the shell or 
fossil line, he’s quite an authority.—Mr Jacob’s 
cottage, sir? Well, sir, the fact is, he has not lived 
in what you call a cottage for a long time. He has 
had a snug little house of his own, ever since my 
Lady Li ——— But you know all about that 
story, I dare say, sir?’ 
‘Yes, yes, answered Derrick drily ; for the very 
name of Li had grown distasteful to him, 
and particularly in connection with his intended 
wife. ‘I know that Jacob’s daughter has a very 
kind mistress—very ; in fact, that she will never 
part with such a treasure of a waiting-maid, if she 
can help it. But let us get on to the house, if you 
please, for I want to call there to-night, and it is 
even now growing rather dark. 

‘Yes, sir; itis, sir. Iam sorry that the dinner 
was so unavoidably delayed. e last train and 
the last coach having come in, we did not expect 
any more gentry this afternoon, or would have 
e pre ion. But the fact is, sir, there is no 
hurry with respect to Mr Forest. You will find 
him abed now, and you will find him no more 
than that two hours hence, for poor old Jacob is 
bed-ridden. Very cheerful though, I hear, and 
would like a chat and a glass with any 
gentleman like yourself, no matter what time it 
was ; and if you will permit me to advise, you will 
wait till the moon is up; for the path across the 
Cove is not easy to find after dusk; and then 
there’s the churchyard, which, somehow, one always 
dislikes—at least I know IJ do—to pass through 
latish, unless one can see one’s way pretty well ; 
and after that, there’s a bit of a spinney before 
you get to the old man’s house ; so although you 
can see it at top of the hill yonder from this 
window—there it is, the white house with a 
thatched roof—you may judge that it is a good long 


step. 

*I see, said Derrick . Then I shall 
light my pipe, and stroll down to the sea-shore 
until the moon rises, if you’re sure that the old 
man will see me at so late an hour.’ 

‘I am quite sure, sir; it will please him above 
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nights, to s of. You will go down to the Cove, 
of course ; t’s what all our gentry does when 
there is a moon; and I shall sit up for you till 
you come back—although our hour for closing 4s 
eleven, sir, sharp.’ 

‘Thank you, my man,’ said Derrick, ‘do so ;’ 
and lighting his pipe, he strolled down thoughtfully 
towards the shore. 

It was dark enough in the wooded Cove, although 
the trees were as yet but scantily clothed in their 

ring garments ; but ever and anon, at a turn of 
the winding path, he came to some open - 
artistically Tett there, where the darkling Sea lay 
stretched before him, waiting for her tiring-maid 
the Moon to clasp her jewels on. Even thus 
unadorned, she shewed divinely fair as her bosom 
rose and fell unstirred by passion, for the winds had 
lulled since sundown, and her gentle breath came 
up to him in even beats. How different must she 
have looked from hence, thought he, upon that 
night of storm which he had expected to be his 
last. The gale was taking them inshore, when the 
vessel sprung her leak; and doubtless many a 
fellow-passenger of his had reached this coast, 

hance this very Cove, although not with life. 
© teekheews sea! you that can smile and smile, 
and break into ten thousand smiles, and make such 
dainty music on the pebbly shore, who can believe 
how cruel your wrath can 
tear man’s floating home to fragments, and whelm 
him with his dear ones in your gaping depths ? 
Ralph shuddered, and son his hand across his 
brow, as though to erase some terrible thought 
within it. The silent sky, crossed by those swift 
and secret messengers the clouds, has doubtless a 
lesson for man’s heart, which it would be well 
if he would more often study; but even Mr 
Ruskin, the great Self-elected Authority upon 
the subject, must acknowledge that there are 
physical difficulties at the outset of this particular 
system of spiritual education. Setting aside the 
fact, that it is only eagles which can gaze upon 
the sun with undazzled eyes, the human vertebra 
is not fitted for any prolonged investigation of the 
firmament ; and if one lies on one’s back—I don’t 
know whether I am singular in this apprehension, 
but I am always afraid of some heavenly body 
slipping out of space, and dropping upon one while 
in that exposed position. But everybody can look 
upon the sea (from the vantage-ground at least of 
the solid earth), and that is the next best page of 
nature to the sky. There is something in its 
monotonous which strikes most of us, 
especially when we watch it alone and at night, 
with mysterious, and perhaps religious awe. At 
all events, it reminds us, if there be any i 
for reflection within us, of the brevity of our s 
of life, and of the ~— of its ~~ 3; a visible 
Eternity seeming to lie before us, in the presence 
of which we are humbled. Under ay cir- 
cumstances, it was not likely that Derrick should 
experience these feelings, for sea-faring folks, in 
ite of what has been written of those who do 
eir business in great waters, are least of all men 
subject to such influences: but not only, as we 
have heard him tell Lady Lisgard, did the sea at 
all times shew to him like one great grave, ever 
since it had engulfed his Lucy, but upon this 


near it, where the catastrophe had occurred. us, 
though the 


moon had risen by this time, and 
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all things, for he complains he gets no sleep of | bathed the deep, as all things else on which it 


shone, in unutterable calm, Ralph’s mental vision 
beheld waves mountains high, and one fair fragile 
form, now lifted on their foaming tops, now buried 
in their raging depths, but always dead and 
drowned. 

. — to disturb you, sir, but will you favour 
me with half a pipeful of baccy?’ inquired a 
cheerful voice at his elbow. ‘Seeing you was 
alone, and your 
is rare in these parts, continu e stranger, 
evidently one of the fishing community of the 
place, for notwithstanding the fineness of the 
night, he was attired in water-proof overalls—‘I 
made bold, fellow-smokers being always ready to 
help one another in that way, if in no other.— 
Thank you, sir. That will save me going to the 
inn to-night, a visit my missis don’t approve of,’ 

‘Is that the inn?’ inquired Derrick, pointing to a 
little low-roofed —— just at the entrance to the 
Cove, and only raised a few feet above high-water 


‘No, sir; that’s my own little place, William 
Forest, at your service. If you happen to be in 
want of a boat, or one as can shew you where to 
find the fossils and such like, I can do that as well 
as any man in Coveton, let him be who he will.’ 

‘Then you are old Jacob Forest’s nephew, I 
suppose, for he had no son, and only one daughter, 

e 


, that has not seen you | had he? 


‘Just so, sir; my cousin . A precious 
lucky woman she rag It was through her I came 
to have the cottage, for my uncle made it over to 
me when he moved to the grand house on the hill 
gg as my Lady Lis gave to him. God 

less her Ladyship, an good Sir Robert too, 
though he’s gone to heaven by this time, and don’t 
want none of our wishes.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ answered Derrick with irritation ; 
‘you Coveton folks can talk of nothing but these 
Lisgards. Now, just dismiss them from your 
mind while you answer a question I am going to 
ask you. You are old enough to that 
terrible storm which took place here in the 
September of ’32, are you not ? 

‘Yes, sir, yes. And none of us that saw it is 
ever likely to forget it. That was the very time 
when old Sir Robert 

‘Damn Sir Robert!’ interrupted Ralph with 
energy. ‘If you would only be so kind as to 
forget that respectable baronet, and all —s 
to him, while you answer me a simple question, 
shall be greatly obliged to you. Forgive me, mate 


—but my temper is not so as my tobacco. 
Pray, take another pipeful. Now, after that same 
storm in which the North Star—that was the name 


of the ship, was it not ?—was lost yonder, were 
there many bodies washed ashore about here ?’ 

‘Dead uns, you mean, sir, of course ?’ answ 
the man hesitatingly. ‘Well, yes, there was. I 
should think, taking them all together, for they 
came in, some of them, weeks afterwards, I should 
think there was a dozen or more ; many of them 
lashed to poor things. But it was no use.’ 

‘And where were these unfortunate creatures 
put to?’ inquired Derrick after a pause. 

‘They were all buried in the churchyard yonder, 
sir. Sir Robert Li —but there, I forgot : you 
may read some of their names—those at least as 
wich the It was 

ight them burials. Strangers, very poor 
mostly, coming from mil and miles away to see 
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their dead, who had but left home a few days 
before for a New World, indeed, as they yon 
but little thinking as it was for that. You sh 
hear Uncle Jacob talk of it, 

‘ Ah, sad, indeed,’ echoed Derrick, rising from 


his seat. ‘I am glad to have met you, mate ; 
good-night, and thank you.’ 
‘Thank you, sir ; I never tasted better dy 
Derrick waited until his companion de- 


scended to the very bottom of the Cove; waited 
until he saw the cottage door open and shut—a 
mere streak of light and shadow—and then followed 
on his steps ; but having reached the foot of the 
ravine, he took the winding path that led up its 
opposite side towards the church and Jacob Forest’s 
high-built dwelling. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—THE MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


Notwi ing that Coveton Church is‘ gritty,’ 
like all the rest of the architecture in that locality 
and presents the appearance of an ecclesiastical 
edifice swathed in sand-paper, it is by no means 
unpicturesque ; while the on which it stands 
can compare for beauty with any God’sacre in 
England. It is more than a hun feet above the 
level of the vi , and commands a glorious view, 
which would be a complete panorama, but for the 

wooded hill, which protects it from the bitter 
north, and assists the genial climate to make a 
flower-garden of the churchyard three parts of the 
ear round. Even thus early in the summer, had 
ph’s visit been paid in the daytime instead of 
the night, he would have seen it bright with bud 
ia eo, for almost every grave was itself a 
little parterre, tended by pious hands. Poor wasted 
human forms, but not seldom dearer to others than 
the and often to 
ton to ong for a little their painful lives, unti 
they flit away like shadows ; indeed, if you read 
the grave-stones, you will find three out of four are 


records of departed Youth. The newly Married | seemed to 


and those who have been sentenced to death 
the Doctors come also thither, and a strange an 
The low large moon was flooding the sacred 
place with its soft radiance, so that the inscriptions 
were as plain to be seen as in broad noonday. 
From knoll to knoll, each roofing sacred d 
Ralph wandered, not unmoved; for he too 
lost a dear one by untimely death, and even now 
was looking for the place where haply she might 
lie. He would have felt it in some sort a comfort 
, rather in yonder ough, 
d the wooded village with its scattered lights, 
it lay as motionless at present as a silver pall. No 


pass their honeymoons at the pleasant little ath by 


+ less than thrice, he came upon the tombs of those 


with whom he had been a fellow-passenger on 
board that doomed ship so many years ago. Time 
had done its work with these, and they were not 
easily deciphered ; but he carefully spelled them 


out—John Robins, mate of the North Star, which 
foundered at sea on the night o 14, 1832. 
Poor Robins! Ralph remem him very well. 


had been fellow-townsmen together at Blea- 
mouth, a circumstance which had troubled him at 
first, sailing as he did under a feigned name; but 


it turned out, no remembrance of him. 
well remembered what uggasiness the possibility of 


they had met but once before, and the mate as | fi 
Bat Ralph 


ition had given him at the time, for it mi 
tome = he commited sme 
disgraceful crime, which wo cause him, and 
what was worse, his wife and the Meades, to be 
looked upon askance throughout the vo . But 
what did. it matter now? What had anything 
mattered to that great ship’s gp ull of 
plans and projects for beginning life afresh under 
other skies! Death had made sudden and swift 
— for them all.—Sarah Sutton, aged 69, and 
enry, her son. The bodies of his four children, and 
of Helen, his wife, who perished in the same storm, 
never came to shore—Ralph remembered the gaunt, 
strong old woman, who did not hesitate, within a 
year of man’s allotted span, to cross the ocean ; she 
and her son were as like as difference of age and sex 
could permit of likeness ; but the children, like the 
wife, were delicate and sickly. It seemed somehow 
fitting enough that these two, though dead, should 
have come to land; while the others, poor thin 
should have succumbed to the stormy deep. e 
third inscription was even a more remarkable one, 
Upon a huge’ recumbent slab, which evidently 
roofed the remains of more than one person, were 
engraved these words: Beneath this stone are laid 
the bones of those who were washed on shore from the 
wreck of the North Star, but whose remains, from 
of time, or other causes, have not been identified, 
wescant im pace.’ 

A nameless grave, indeed, with not even the 
number or the sex of its Unfortunate inmates 
specified! The slab bore the date of but a week 
or two subsequent to the catastrophe, yet spoke 
‘of lapse of time.” How impossible, therefore, to 
discover now whose bones had mouldered beneath 
it into dust. His Lucy might be there, or she 
might not. It was one of the few tombs that 
exhibited no trace of care; but a tuft of violet: 
the sweet breath of which ae them, chan 
to be growing at the it, and Derrick 
ginshel Guam and placed them in his bosom. He 

feel certain now that she had come 
ashore somewhere; and why not here? How 
solemn and still it was! e very air, though 
odorous and fresh, seemed full of the presence of 
the dead; and Ralph’s thoughts were with them, 
so that he quite forgot the p with which he 
had visited the li 
which was being quenched beneath him, for it 


was growing late. 

as it Bkely that there would be any record 
of the perished crew in the church itself? They 
had almost all been in humble circumstances, 
being emigrants, and therefore it was not prob- 
able that any such costly memorial should have 
been erected ; but still it was just possible. The 
oaken door, studded with iron nails, was locked, 
and also a small postern that led into a diminu- 
tive vestry, an offshoot of the main building. 
The windows, too, fastened the 
or gave no 0 q er in 
or 5 Pat he clim up to the sill of 
one of them, for they were of no great height, 
and looked in. The church was small, but 
very neat and pretty, with carved oaken sittings, 
a handsome double pulpit, and a huge brass 
lectern, of the use of which the present spectator 
knew nothing. Ralph had not seen so much of 
the inside of a church for many a year, and he was 
‘ortunate in the specimen thus accidentally sub- 
mitted to his notice. The wealthy visitors of the 
place had done their duty, and gratified their 
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tastes at the same time, by many a pious offering. 
A small but splendid erganwith gilded and star- 
led pipes, adorned the ery on his left ; 
immediately in front of him glowed a memo- 
rial window. ‘There were other smaller ones, 
erected, doubtless, in tribute to some of those dear 
ones who had been laid so prematurely in the 
graveyard without ; but this was a very and 
elaborate imen of modern art. The designer, 
in his admiration of the antique, had carefully re- 
produced every blemish peculiar to an age wherein 
anatomy was never studied save by doctors, and 
perspective was utterly unknown. The persons 
represented were the four evangelists, all in the 
most gorgeous dyes, and as large as life; but with 
their magnitude ceased almost all similarity to 
the human form divine. Their spines were dis- 
located, their bones were disto ; and where a 
limb was bent, it exhibited a sharp angle, like a 
broken branch. In the background rose the 
mountains of Judea, of the same size and shape 
as Christmas plum-puddings, with the sun setting 
luridly in the midst of them, like snapdragon. 
Ralph, however, was quite of the opinion of the 
t authorities upon church decoration, and 
thought this very fine ; he was also perfectly right 
in coming to the conclusion that such a work of 
art must have cost somebody a good bit of money. 
The moonlight streamed in behind him full upon 
it, and lit up all its splendid hues. Besides the 
scrolls, with texts upon them, ing out of 
the mouths of these individuals like ribbons from. 
between the lips of a conjuror at a fair, there was 
a gilded inscription underneath the whole, in 
highly florid and decorated print. In the case of 
the texts, when you had to master the 
first letter, the deciphering of the rest was, to a 
person acquainted with the Scriptures, tolerably 
; though poor Ralph was by no means 
and could make of them 


‘ 


but as for the inscription at the , it looked to 
him at the first ce as meaningless as the 
hieroglyphies on a tea-chest. 


‘Why cannot these le write what the 
have to say in plain lish ?’ thought Derric 
irreverently ; ‘folks as come to church must need 
to. bring a eopy-book of alphabets with them. 
Never in all my life, and I’ve been 


am 
strangely- in my time, 
come upon such queer- ing writing; and ye' 
one would thi ing all m such ee a 
hues, it ought to be something worth ing too. 


—Bless my soul and body, what’s this ?’ 

This last ejaculation was uttered with excessive 
vehemence, and the excitement of the speaker was 
such that he could scarce keep his balance. on the 
narrow sill upon which he knelt, half clung. 
His hot breath had dimmed the glass, and as he 
wiped the moisture from it with his handkerchief, 
his trembled so with agitation that they 
tapped audibly upon the _ . He glued his face 
to the window for upwards of a minute, and when 
he took it away again, it was white as the marble 
font that gleamed within. Had Ralph Derrick 
seen a ghost, that he slipped down from that 
window-sill with such excessive precipitation, and 
stood beneath it with his hat off, wiping his cold 
brow? ‘Am I awake or dreaming ?’? murmured he, 
striking himself a sounding blow upon the chest. 
‘Was the brandy at yonder inn so strong that it 
has me? or has this moonlight, as some 
hold it does, been stealing away my wits? or has 


the subject of my thoughts suggested names of 
which I had believed no recogd survived?’ Once 
more Ralph took his station at the window, and 
this time did not leave it till he had not onl 
made himself master, although with pain and diff 
culty, of that part of the inscription which had so 
but had even it, 
as well as position permi to his pocket- 
book, word for word : _ 
%n memorp of 
FRANK FALADE, aged 66, 
and 
RACHEL, his wife, aged 56, 
Drowned at sea, Sept. 14, A.B. 1832. 
And also of 
RALPH GAVLESTONE, aged 22, 
who perished in the same storm. 


words wa but they told 

nothing more concerning those three perso: 

namely, his lost wife’s father and mother, and hime, 

self. Ralph Gavestone, alias Derrick, had been 

gazing upon his own memorial window, set up to 

commemorate his death more than thirty years’ 
! 


“eho had done it? Who could have had 
the will to do it? And who the means? And 
er upon yonder pain glass, and yet not 
the only bond between them Why 
was not the death of that sweet saint made men- 
tion of in a place so fitting for its record, and 
where his own unworthy name had found admit- 
tance ; and his real name too—not the one which 
had stood upon the list of the North 
Star? Into » and wandering mind 
there came some half-forgotten tale, heard from he 
knew not whom, of some Scotch laird who, gi 

with the second-sight, perceives a funeral pass by— 
the coffin borne by relatives of his, and followed 
by troops of mourning friends—and marvels that 

among the woeful crowd he does not i 
i Surely, thinks he, he should be there, to 
shew respect to the common friend departed, whom 
he must have known so well, although he misses 
no remembered face. Then on a sudden it strikes 
him that he himself must be in the coffin—that it 
is his own interment of which he is the witness— 
and his heart fails within him because he feels - 
that he has had his warning, and stands indeed 
within the shadow of black death. Why Ralph 
should think of such a tale in such a place may 
perhaps have been easily accounted for, but once 
remembered, he applied it with lightning speed to 
the subject in his mind, only in an inverse sense. 
The reason why his Lucy’s name was not upon 
ts 


that mystic monument, where those of her 
and her husband were glowing in e and 
gold, must be that she herself was alive. Nay, who 


upon earth could have wished thus piously to per- 
their memory except Lucy How 
she could have the power to do so, in so 

lendid and enduring a manner, would have been 
of itself sufficiently miraculous, but that that cir- 
cumstance was swallowed up, like Pharaoh’s, 
serpents, by the still greater miracle—the fact that 
she was among the Living! 

For a moment, a sort of ecstasy seemed to 
possess this world-wearied Wanderer, and all 
the moonlit scene to assume an aspect altogether 
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strange, such as earth and sea, however beau- 
tiful, can only shew to woh go and hopeful ; 
then a sharp thought pie his brain. She 
might have been alive when she caused that 
window to be set up, and yet not now. He knew 
that those gorgeous dyes kept their bright colours 
for many a year undimmed: supposing that he 
allowed five years (in which, by the by, Ralph was 


very near the truth) as a reasonable time to have | 


elapsed between the shipwreck and the time that 


this memorial was erected—and in less time, how | 


was it possible she could have saved the money for 
such a p t would still leave more than a 
quarter of a century between its erection and the 
present time. A quaster of a century! a genera- 
tion of human life! Time enough to die, to marry 
—but no, his Lucy would never have done that. 
This window, shewing so tender a regard after 
such a lapse of years, was evidence in some sort to 
the contrary ; and since he himself had never for- 
gotten her, and only now, after a lonely lifetime, 
was meditating another marriage, he felt no appre- 
hension upon that score. No; if his Lucy was 
alive, she was still his, and free to welcome him as 
of old to her loving arms. The only question with 
which he had now any real concern was, whether 
she still lived ? Henceforward, it would be his sole 
business in the world to find this matter out. And 
first, she must certainly have been washed ashore 
alive ; and somewhere in these parts. Who, then, so 
fit to give him information upon that point as old 
Jacob Forest, who had lived at Coveton all his life, 
and at that time, in the very cottage on the beach 
where his nephew now resided? So Ralph Derrick 
(for, like everybody else, we may still continue to 
call him so) took the path that he had originally 
intended to take after all, notwithstanding his 
marvellous discovery, and made straight for Jacob’s 
dwelling on the hill; no longer with the intention 
<4 winning a bride, but of recovering a long-lost 
le. 


THE DWELLINGS OF OUR POOR. 


Generations hence, it will be held a national 
disgrace, although an honour to human nature, 
that the poor of this country were indebted for 
their first great gift of Home to an American 
citizen. We have grown rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice ; luxuries have been brought within 
the reach of persons of the most moderate means, 
which but a little while ago could not be obtained 
by monarchs. Domestic and social convenience 
has been consulted among the middle ranks of 
society, until there is scarcely a want unsatisfied. 
Even our horses and cattle are housed with a 


comfort that verges upon fastidiousness; the 


winds of heaven are not permitted to visit our 
sporting dogs too roughly. But the poor of 
England, those from whom all this wealth is 
originally wrung, whose labour makes the land to 
laugh with harvest, whose toil welds the fiery 
metal which becomes the steam-engine, and 
ministers to our most exacting needs—these are 
lodged no better than they were five centuries ago ; 
nay, infinitely worse ; for whatever may have been 
wanting in ancient days in the way of window 
and door, three necessaries of life were always 
attainable, which are now denied to the poor. 


| 


‘One naturally thinks that the three cheapest 
things in this beautiful world, the three things 
that every one might have as much of as he liked, 
would be sunlight, pure air, and clean water; yet 
they are fast becoming the scarcest luxuries a man 
can wish for. In the metropolis of the kingdom, 
and indeed in every large centre of population, thou- 


sands, nay, scores of thousands, of human beings / 


are congregated together, who, instead of enjoying 
these natural luxuries, dwell in unhealthy, dirty, 
miserable hovels, crowded into small streets and 
courts, ofttimes hidden behind palatial structures ; 
illustrating, by contrast, the wide extremes of 
modern civilisation, where “wealth accumulates, 
and men decay.” There nearly half the children 
born never emerge from the stage of infancy, but 
die almost before childhood has begun; and if the 
dwellers in such districts do not die young, the 
probabilities are against their reaching even one- 
half of the average term of human existence.’ 
These words are taken from a work entitled 
The Homes of the Working-classes, by James Hole, 
published under the sanction of the Society of 
Arts, and dedicated to Edward Akroyd, who, with 
Titus Salt and John Crossley, must be held (next 
to Mr Peabody) to have contributed more largely, 
as well as more wisely, to the welfare of their 
fellow-creatures than any men now living. It is 
a book that will not be read by many, because it 
deals by necessity with statistics; but it is one 
that deserves to be read by all who have hearts 
to feel, and a spare shilling to invest in a manner 
which will certainly bear them interest one day.* 
There is material in it, indeed, for a Sensation 
Novel; but then, alas, it is all true; and ‘one 
doesn’t want to be made miserable by reading such 
things, says Self-content with a little shudder; 
and ‘there is always so much exaggeration,’ says 
Plausible with an assuring smile. ‘Moreover,’ 
adds Conventional Propriety, taking his French 
novel from the shelf behind Doctor Kitto’s 
Commentaries, ‘there are so many disgust- 
ing details in those sanitary works, that it is 
quite disagreeable to peruse them.’ This last 
accusation cannot, indeed, be laid to the charge 
of Mr Hole’s volume, which has .evidently been 
written for general perusal, and can lie upon 
the drawing-room table as fitly as in the study of 
the philanthropist or man of science: but he does 
not paint his subject in rose-colour. The poets 
may depict extraordinary heroes, in whom the 
soul has triumphed over all external disadvantages, 
but the stern fact is, that the average mind is 
incapable of long resisting the daily attrition of 
degrading associations. The virtues of chastity 
and purity are insisted upon from the pulpit on 
the seventh day in vain, to hearers who are doomed 
to lie three, nay, even six together in one bed, no 
matter what their sex or age, night after night : 
the eloquence of the most inspired apostle would 


* Those who are not in a position to strengthen the 
hands of the projectors of good Building Societies, cannot 
do better than assist with their subscriptions the various 
‘ Homes’ for the ragged and outcast Poor. 
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be thrown away under such circumstances, and 
nobody is better aware of the fact than the hard- 
working and faithful minister of God. The sleek 
bishop or dainty dean may prate of ‘the influence 
of the church, but the working curate and the 
Scripture-reader are well persuaded that while men, 
and women, and children are huddled together 
like pigs, such words are worse than idle, for 
they encourage those who might really stretch out 
helping-hands to delude themselves with the idea 
that there is no need. ‘Even those who see the 
connection between filth and fever,’ says our author, 
‘are yet scarcely willing to admit the connection 
between filth and vice ; though the one is quite as 
certain as the other.’ 

It is, however, thought reverential by some per- 
sons—not Mohammedans, who believe in ‘ kismet’ 
(fate), but Christian men—to treat fever and 
pestilence as inscrutable visitations of the Divine 


Wisdom, instead of regarding them as the natural | P° 


consequences of its violated laws: let such ill- 
judging persons read what follows: ‘In one parish 
in Leicester, containing a population of twenty- 
two thousand, nearly all artisans employed in 
weaving stockings, the average age of those who 
died in one year was eighteen years. But when 
the death-rate was examined with reference to the 
drained and undrained portions of the parish, it 
was found that the average age at death in the 


drained streets was twenty-three and a half years ; | P 


in the streets partially drained, seventeen and a 
half years ; and in the streets entirely wndrained, 
thirteen and a half years. In Salisbury, the annual 
mortality before drainage was about twenty-eight, 
and after drainage, about twenty-one in the thou- 
sand. In Ely, the reduction was from twenty-six 
to twenty-one in the thousand.” The above, 
remember, is only the result of improved drainage: 
it has nothing to do with the lodgment of these 
poor folks, which remains as it was. 

Let us next consider the question of mere venti- 
lation. You or I, good reader, sometimes com- 
plain that a room is ‘ stuffy,’ and open a window ; 
when immediately fresh air flows in. The poor 
cannot do this, for in the courts and alleys of great 
towns there is no such thing; and even in the 
country, where there are often abominations and 
impurities all around the cottage, not the fault of 
the tenant, it is very scarce. ‘The allowance of 
space to the pauper, as fixed by the Poor-law 
Board, is, when in good health, three hundred 
cubic feet ; when sick, five hundred. The allow- 
ance to the convicted criminal is one thousand 
cubic feet of air, regularly changed. These are 
the lowest amounts of space which, keeping in 
view all possible economy in the construction of 
work-houses and jails, are compatible with health.’ 
Yet in our towns, and in our agricultural districts 
also, the allowance of space in thousands of 
dwellings is not one hundred cubic feet per inmate. 
The rooms of the poor are sickening to the medical 
man who has occasion to visit them. ‘The exhala- 
tions in such places,’ says Dr Southwood Smith, 
‘consist chiefly of animal matter, and contain a 
poison which produces continued fever of the 


typhoid character. He even adds: ‘There are 
instances in which this poison is so intense and 
deadly, that a single inspiration of it is capable of 
producing instantaneous death.” That this is not 
an exaggerated statement, may be gathered from 
the following Official Report : 

‘In the course of four years, the Lying-in- 
hospital in Dublin, a badly-ventilated place, lost 
2944 infants out of 7650. Means were taken to 
remedy the bad ventilation of the house, and after 
this was done, the deaths in the same period of 
time, out of the same number of children, were 
only 279, 

Mr Hole is by no means one of those advocates 
who can see no faults in their own clients. He 
does not deny that some of the excessive mortality 
among the poor is due to dissipated, improvident, 
and filthy habits; but these very habits are 
engendered by the houses in which they dwell. 
The gin-shop is a haven of refuge from pestilence 
and discomfort. The unmentionable horrors of a 

r man’s house, always ill provided—often een 4 
destitute of those conveniences without whi 
education itself is vain to lift Humanity above the 
ate bo o can send 
our servant for the plumber at any moment. 
‘Nothing short of a tornado could ventilate’ such 
dwellings—and their name is Legion ; ‘while in 
still weather, the atmosphere in them is unchanged 
and unchangeable.’ Then, again, with respect to 
se agg cleanliness, the complete washing of the 

y in a working-man’s cottage is a problem of 
ractical difficulty. There is no space, no privacy, 
and very seldom a proper supply of water. 
thousands of instances, neither man nor wife is 
completely washed for months together. In such 
coallant dwellings, the washing of the clothes 
even—not a pleasant institution among ourselves, 
remember—is a domestic curse among the poor, 
costs twice as much as is nec in labour, soap, 
and fuel, and drives Paterfamilias in despair to 
his Club—the Tap-room. 

In these crowded co it, of course, often 
happens that not only the sick and sound, but 
even the living and the dead, are lodged in the 
same room. The corpse lies with the sleepers until 
the burial-day arrives, generally under the bed, to 

ive more room, but sometimes actually upon it! 
ink what this must be in the heats of summer, 
when the malady has been loathsome, and putre- 
faction is rapid, let alone the extinction of all 
reverence for the presence of Death! It is, in fact, 
the merest mockery to talk of Reverence under 
conditions where ‘common decency between the 
sexes cannot be said to be destroyed only because 
it never has (nor could have) existed.” Without 
entering into this part of the subject further, we 
may observe, that the most unfavourable phase of 
the early development of the passions caused by 
overcrowding is ‘a tendency to we oe mar- 
riages, entered into with an utter absence of all 
provision for domestic comfort, and an entire 
recklessness about the future” It is, indeed, almost 
a subject for congratulation that while not one- 
fifth of the children of the rich die before the fifth 
year, more than one-half of the children of the 
ill-housed poor are taken away from the miseries 
to come ; if they attain maturity, their stunted and 
ill-developed forms have an average duration of 
life shortened by from twenty to forty years below 
its proper period. In Mr Edwin Chadwick’s 
official Report for 1860, the average age at which 
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death occurs among different classes of the com- 
munity im rural and manufacturing districts was, 
with respect to the places named, as follows : 


Places. Gentry. Tradesmen. Labourers, 
Derby, . . 49 38 21 
Manchester, . 38 20 17 
Bolton, 23 18 
Bethnal Green, 45 26 16 
Leeds, 4 27 19 
Liverpool, 35 22 15 

The av sickness in an ordinary labouring 


population is about twelve days per annum, a loss 
of wages of one-thirtieth of the poor man’s average 
income, in addition to the cost of medicine and 
medical aid. By improved sani measures, it is 
certain that this sickness could reduced one- 
half; so that, assuming the wages of a labourer to 
be fifteen shillings a week, the 
tion of ten thousand would be seven thousand five 
hundred pounds a year—a sum which alone would 
pay the interest on an expenditure of one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. 

These being facts, all ent about the 
expense of sanitary provision to the ground 
entirely. No pressure that could be put upon 
rate-payers can equal the tax imposed upon them 
by the consequences of this neglect. ile with 
respect to the moral evils, which such a state of things 
of necessity engenders, how strange is the obtuse- 
ness which continues to spend so much money and 
exertion in attempts to reform by punishing vice, 
while so little effort is made to prevent it. ‘We 
spend a hundred pounds upon the cell of a thief; 
we may surely, therefore, spare a little for the 
home of an honest man, 

But though benevolence can do much, we cannot, 
unfortunately, trust to sentiment in this matter. 
Otherwise, honourable men, who are great land- 
lords, would not see, unmoved, their peasantry 
dwelling in cottages unfit for human habitation, 
and infinitely less cared for than their horses and 
dogs. They would not have permitted, simply 
because of the Law of Settlement (happily now 
abolished)—their cottages to be kept down to a 
minimum, in order to prevent the land from 
becoming ble.* Let it be distinctly under- 
stood that (with, of course, many honourable 
exceptions) the great lords of acres in this country 
are just as selfish, just as grasping, just as indiffer- 
ent to the swinish lives their poorer tenants are 
doomed to live—or, if not indifferent, wilfully 
ong since they trust to the smooth reports of 

ir paid agents—as any speculating builder in 
the manufacturing districts, who runs up his lath 
and plaster tenements back to back, and without 
the smallest provision for decency or health, in 
order to wring his weekly shilli from the 
mechanic. t is wanted, what is absolutely 
necessary, is the strong arm of the law. Within 
the last thi ears, writes Dr Hunter, the medical 


. Officer on Public Health, these evils have been in 


very rapid increase, and the household* circum- 
egree deplorable. Eight hun parishes, within 
his personal knowledge, have, in the last ten years, 


work, the labourer had 


received a population five and a third per cent, 
r four and a peo call 


‘Except in so far as they whom his labour 
enriches see fit to treat him with a kind of pitiful 
indulgence, the labourer is quite peculiarly helpless 
in the matter. Whether he shall find house-room 
on the land which he contributes to till ; whether 
the house-room which he gets shall be human or 
swinish ; whether he shall have the little space of 
garden that so vastly lessens the pressure of his 
poverty—all this does not depend on his willing. 
ness and ability to pay reasonable rent for the 
decent accommodation he requires, but depends on 
the use which others may see fit to make of their 
right to do as they will with their own. However 
large may be a farm, there is no law that a certain 
eS of labourers’ dwellings (much less of 

nt dwellings) shall be upon it; nor does any 
law reserve for the labourer ever so little right in 
that soil to which his industry is as needful as sun 
and rain.’ 

Dr John Simon, the medical officer to the Privy 
Council, suggests that ‘all lands which require 
labour ought to be held liable to the obligation of 
containing a certain proportion of labourers’ 
cot 

The rights of property are doubtless of import- 
ance, be not bool erst the conditions of human 
health ; if vaccination can be legally enforced—the 
protection of the public against small-pox—why are 
we not also protected by the Law from typhoid 
fevers and cholera, which are always issuing from 
these wretched dens? When landlords, sub-land- 
lords, and sub-sub landlords conspire to produce 
manufactories of disease and pestilence in which 
every decency of life is outraged, and the obliga- 
tions of morality are scouted, the wellbeing of 
society requires that such haunts should be brought 
under rigid inspection and control. 

‘There are factory inspectors, mine inspectors, 
and school inspectors; inspectors of emigrant 
ships, of prisons, and of lunatic asylums ; and the 
vast majority of the public, and even those most 
opposed to these inspectors in the first instance, 
have arrived at the conviction that their appoint- 
ment has conferred vast benefits upon the people. 
But here is a grievance greater than all those which 
they are appointed to prevent. Why, then, should 
there not be health i tors, who should regu- 
larly visit our towns and villages, and report how 
far the sanitary laws are observed, and who should 
have power to proceed against local authorities 
neglecting their functions, just as a factory in- 
— prosecutes an offending mill-owner?’ 

ubtless there are considerable financial difficul- 
ties. ‘The wretched houses which too many of the 
labouring-classes now inhabit are in their present 
condition highly remunerative to the landlords ; 
consequently, such houses fetch a high price when 
brought into the market. They may be made to 
yield a good profit in the hands of those who care 
nothing for the moral and ag wellbeing of 
tenants ; but the expense of putting them into 
sanitary condition, and adapting them to the wants 
of respectable working-men, reduces the returns so 
much as to render the undertaking, in a commer- 
cial sense, unprofitable.’ 

But in these cases, the owners of such property 
should be compelled by the law either to put it in 
a healthy condition, to close it altogether, or to 
part with it at its fairly ascertained value to those 
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who may be willing to undertake the necessary 
outlay. Ont nt, the fact of such property being 
inquired for by i mgm persons actually gives 
it a fictitious value.’ Again, ‘it sometimes happens 
that the difficulty of carrying out sanitary reforms 
is enhanced by the poverty of many of the house- 
owners. Often the property is mortgaged, and the 
amount left from the rent, after paying the interest 
of the mortgage, may be all that is left to support, 
it may be, a widow and her family. An expen- 
sive sanitary improvement absorbs the whole of 
that income for a year or two, and leaves them 
mniless. Such cases are entitled to the most 
enient consideration, but cannot be allowed to 
stand in the way of the public health. An owner 
of property which he is unable to keep in proper 
condition is like the landlord of an Irish encum- 
bered estate, and the sooner he disposes of it the 
better for himself and all concerned. But whether 
the obstacle to sanitary reform arises from want of 
means, as in the case just alluded to, or whether 
it arises from the cot ulator, who runs up 
a ag by the score, devoid of every condition of 
health or decent convenience; or from some 
absentee house-owner, who, comfortably ensconced 
in his a sea-side residence, draws from an 
agent the price of fever and crime, in willing 
ignorance, provided only the ten per cent. be regu- 
larly forthcoming; it is time their proceedi 
were checked by a higher authority than that 
which at present deals with them. Of course 
e of ‘li of the subject, against 
any plan which should be nn up by the govern- 
ment ; and with respect to the future provision 
of houses for the working-classes, such objections 
have been y= | put forth ; but as the Rey. Dr 
Begg, whose book upon this subject has lately 
received notice in these columns, has remarked : 
‘It never occurs to any one now that land 
cannot be had for making a railway, or 7 
other public improvement, at a fair value. No 
one ever says in regard to such a case: “ Let 
the railway wait until the land comes into the 
market, and obtain it by fair competition.” An 
act of parliament is obtained at once, and the land 
is got at a fair value, as a matter of course. No 
good reason seems to exist why the sanitary, social, 
and moral interests of thousands of the people 
should not obtain from parliament a concession 
similar to what is thus readily obtained by a few 
tailway speculators. The simple plan would be 
to mark out a radius around every increasing town, 
within which all the land might be taken for the 
erection of houses for the people at a fair valua- 
tion, and under proper regulations to be fixed by 
authority.’ 
nder the Local Government Act, indeed, some- 
thing has already been done to remedy the 
hideous and wide-spread evils of which we speak, 
but its powers are felt to be insufficient by those 
corporations—such as Manchester and Bradford 
—which have shewn inclination to use them. 
Some central and strong control is urgently needed. 
It is not money that the poor are so much 
in need of as anything approaching to money’s 
worth. The poor who lodge in the miserable dens 
of St Giles’s pay rents averaging L.6 per thousand 
—_ feet—as much as is paid for the most aristo- 
ic mansions in Belgravia, If, to permit a larger 
pulation, we tolerate the growth of inferior con- 


tions, we may be sure that there is no depth of 


degradation to which human beings will not fall. 
But, it will be asked, if so much money is paid for 
these vile holes, why don’t people build better ones, 
and outbid such mercenary landlords. Well, they 
of the Society of Arta, it appears that the 

0 iety 0 it appears that the ty 
for Improving the Dwellings of the Labouring 
Classes established two sets of model lodging- 
houses in London: one in 1847 in Charles Street, 
Drury Lane, containing eighty-two beds ; and one 
in 1849 in Hatton Garden, containing fifty-four 
compartments. According to the return of 1863, 
the former _ a profit of 12}, the latter 8} per 
cent. upon the outlay. But it is useless to conceal 
the fact, that capitalists, who do not also happen to 
be philanthropists, avoid this species of investment ; 
and, at all events, in the meantime, until they have 
generally proved profitable, it is idle to hope for 
any vast measure of improvement, such as is so 
urgently demanded, except through the agency of 
the government. Here is a summary of the con- 
clusions to which those most conversant with this 
subject—the most important, in our opinion, of any 
that can occupy the attention of the legislature— 
have arrived. They demand, ‘ first, the supervision 
by a central authority of the local bodies who are 
intrusted with the management and control of sani- 
tary tions, so as to insure that the powers 
intrusted to the local authorities are fairly and 
honestly carried out. 

‘2. The appointment of medical officers for each 
town, as is i at present in London and in some 
other places, with this difference : that the appoint- 
ment and payment of such officers should rest with 
the contzal, and not the local authority. Health 
inspectors also should be appointed on the same 
plan as the present factory inspectors, who should . 
report annually to parliament on the sanitary 
condition of their respective districts. 

*3. A general Building Act, regulating the mini- 
mum width of streets, prohibiting ie 
back-to-back houses, and the construction of 
houses—at all events, in towns—which did not 
comply with certain well-ascertained conditions of 
health; such as drainage, supply of water to each 
house, &c. 

‘4. Such an alteration of the laws to 
common lodging-houses as shall reach all the 
houses application of them. 

‘5. Government loans by way of mortgage on 
the property, to be granted on liberal terms to 
authorities, public bodies, and indivi- 
duals, for the erection of improved 
and cottage dwellings, whenever a clear urgent 
case could be made out for such assistance, with 
adequate security for repayment of the advances. 

‘6. Inducements to the working-classes to become 
the owners of their dwelli by increased facili- 
ties in the purchase of land, by removal of legal 
impediments, by simplifying the pee and 
cheapening the cost of conveyance ; and giving also 
encouragement, by conferring the privilege of the 
borough franchise on every working-man who 

uires such ownership. . 

“7. Power to be given to owners of lands, tied up 
by any legal disability, to di of it whenever 
ty ye by the local authorities ; and power, he 
=o to the latter to compel the sale of 
wi 


a certain radius, whenever the supply was 
inadequate to the growth of population or its 
sanitary exigencies. 

What seems to us an excellent recommendation 
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for the future is, the erection of ‘ model’ villages 
outside our towns and on the main lines of 
railway, so that the workmen might be brought to 
and from their work each day at almost nominal 
cost. ‘There the artisan might enjoy the blessed 
gifts of sunlight and pure air, open space for his 
children to play in, and a co en to find 
him pleasant and profitable employment for a 
hour.’ for is this the mere dream of a 
visionary. Hefe and there, in England, a merchant- 
prince has built a whole town in the vicinity of his 
works for the accommodation of his own labourers ; 
and in each case, the result of such noble acts has 
been most significant : never did George Godwin’s 
saying, ‘As are the Homes so are the People,’ 
receive more ample confirmation. 
+ We have no space for the present to speak of 
those towns of labour, Akroydon, Saltaire, and 
West Hill Park, the noblest monuments to phil- 
anthropy which have been ever set = any 
country by employers of labour. If the beautiful 
lithographs in the present volume are at all like the 
originals, the inhabitants of these model colonies 
should consider themselves blessed indeed, even 
before they find themselves the proprietors (as it is 
intended they at last shall do) of the dwellings of 
which they are at first the mere tenants. With such 
a goal in view, no wonder that they are steady, 
prudent, and punctual in their ——. ‘If the 
attempt bring no profit,’ says Mr Akroyd, ‘or even 
occasion pecuniary loss, in no other way can the same 
benefits be conferred wpon working-men at so slight a 
loss—benefits which entail no degradation and wound 
no self. ct, but, on the contrary, confer independ- 
ence, whilst the achievement of that 4 
constitutes a HABIT of saving, most useful in after- 
life. A rich reward will accrue to the promoters 
in the contemplation of the comfort, happiness, and 
ial improvement which they will have hel 
to provide for the industrious and most deserving 
portion of the community.’ 

Such men as Mr Akroyd, however, will always, 
alas! be exceptional members of the community, 
and the advan such men confer must needs be 

ial. And though it has been well said, that 
‘the devout feeling which, in former days, raised 
ort cathedrals, might find an employment to the 

as religious now in building a row of humble 
cottages,’ such good impulses are very far from 
common. What is demanded upon the highest 
public grounds is the intervention of the Law. Nay, 
even upon selfish ground, and for our sakes, it is 
demanded also ; for not only are we sooner or later 
the victims of those physical diseases which are 
nurtured in the filthy dwellings of our poor, but 
the low moral condition to which they are of 
necessity reduced afflicts us nearly. We feel the 
results of their brutality in crimes of violence ; and 
even ‘the domestic, whose dirty or dishonest 
habits inflict such annoyance—the nurse-girl, whose 
passion or ignorance leaves its impress on the 
children confided to her care—repay to us the 
indifference manifested to their own fate.’ Is it 
wonderful that good domestics have become so 
rare, considering the ‘homes’ from which they 
come? On the contrary, well may we wonder, 
taking into account their conditions of existence, 
that our struggling poor so often exhibit such noble 
traits of character—such fortitude, such kindness, 
and such sympathy; and especially such self- 
sacrifice in behalf of those who are suffering even 
more terrible privations than themselves. 


CORN-FLOWERS. 


From dawn till dusk, we followed up 
The reapers through the wheat; 

And tied the rustling corn, that lay 
Like ine at our feet. 


Kate laughed with Willie all day long, 
And Kate sang merrily ; 

He said she sang like any bird, 
And then she laughed to me. 


For Kate he reaped the poppies red 
That nodded in the corn; 

For me he broke a pale sweet rose, 
And pulled away the thorn. 


He said the flowers were like her cheek. 
My heart was sore all day ; 

And when he held the rose to me, 
I turned my face away. 


The blue shades fell; and by the stile 
At dusk we sat to rest; 

Through tears, I watched the angels’ wings 
That flickered in the west. 


They gossiped ; and I heard them say : 
‘Oh, she is never seen 
™ When Kate is near! She’s slight and pale; 
And Kate is like a queen.’ 


And they went gaily by the fields : 
And I, to hide my pain, 

Slipped from them at the dusky stile, 
And went home by the lane. 


I heard his step—I would not stay — 
And when he came so near, 

I felt him breathe—I would not look, 
And dried a silly tear. 


Then bitterly he spoke. He held 
The rose I would not wear ; 

And I said : ‘ Give it Kate ; she twined 
The poppies in her hair !’ 


‘Oh, hear me now, below the moon 
That watches from above ! 

I jest with merry Kate,’ he said, 
* But never speak of love. 


‘And what is Kate between us two? 
I love but you alone : 

Oh ! take the sign, and take my heart ; 
Since, Love, it is your own !’ 


I took the rose.—A little bird 
Sang out a song for me ; 

And broadly smiled the harvest-moon, 
Our happy looks to see. 
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